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S Warren Nelson, who is the hero 
A of this story, reckoned things, 
there were at first just two peo- 
ple in it—Victoria Mortimer and him- 
self. This was when it was a happy 
story. Afterward—a very short time af- 
terward, for the happy part did not last 
long—there were three: Victoria, George 
Allison, his schoolmate, cousin, and 
friend, and himself, in the order named. 
George Allison never came into the story 
in the flesh at all, since he was at the 
time tremendously occupied in an endur- 
ance race between New York and Chi- 
cago, in which owners drove their own 
cats; so nothing need be said about him 
except that he is a decent sort of a fel- 
low, with quite as much money as War- 
ren Nelson himself, and perhaps a six- 
teenth part as much brains. 

As for Victoria Mortimer, it makes no 
difference what she is really like, since 
the important thing is how she seemed to 
Warren Nelson as he stopped his big 
touring-car before the door of her 
father's country-house in the Berkshires, 
and glanced up to see his host’s daugh- 
ter leaning over a balustrade high above 
him. And yet, although the important 
thing is the impression she made at that 
moment on the very distinguished guest, 
it is quite useless to try to put that im- 
pression into words, It is the kind of 
thing that has nothing to do with words, 
but is concerned with an upward leap of 
the heart against the tonsils, and with a 
faint feeling of looseness in the region 
of the knees. 

Warren Nelson owned to thirty-three 
years, the busy occupation of whose un- 
broken leisure had showed to his very in- 
telligent mind nearly everything that is 


to be seen in this world; but in the long 
instant during which Victoria Morti- 
mer’s blue eyes gazed down into his own, 
he underwent the disconcerting sensations 
mentioned above, together with a great 
many others. He was still dazed when 
the servant who came forward to meet 
him had piloted him to the second floor 
and deposited him in his room, with the 
apology: 

“Mrs. Mortimer said, sir, that please 
she was sorry not to give you a larger 
room, but two ladies are staying a little 
longer, sir, than they had planned, and 
so Mrs. Mortimer had to put you in the 
room usually kept for one of her own 
aunts, sir.” \ 

The blue livery faded away out of the 
door, and Nelson said to himself that 
the explanation gave the reason for the 
rather intimately feminine look the room 
had, with family photographs all about, 
and a work-basket on the— 

“Oh, I say!” he exclaimed aloud, 
dashing at the photographs scattered 
over the toilet-table, writing-desk, and 
walls. ; ? 

For the next half-hour Warren Nel- 
son pored over these, his hair still in 
matted disorder, his clumsy gloves still 
on his hands, his unneeded goggles still 
pushed up over his forehead. When, in 
answer to a knock on the door, he looked 
up blindly, he had known Victoria Mor- 
timer from her adorably dimpled baby- 
hood straight up through her laughing 
little girlhood, into her fairly staggering 
beauty of the present day. 

Grégoire—the elderly Frenchman who 
had been with him ever since his coming 
of age, who was his chauffeur, his valet, 
his companion, and, unless Nelson made 
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vigorous protest, his guide, mentor, and 
friend—brought important news of vital 
matters. 

“Eh bien, monsieur, a garage fit for 
the angels,” he murmured, rubbing his 
hands like the plump elderly priest that 
it so delighted him to have strangers take 
him for. 

“ Grégoire, how long are we invited 
here?” 

Grégoire began clicking a rosary of 
social engagements. 

“From to-night, Friday, till Monday, 
then to the Pellews’ till Thursday, to the 
Bronsons’ from—” 

“There, there! What do I care about 
the Pellews? Wire them, by the way, 
that, an unavoidable accident detains us 


here. What time is it- now? Five 
o'clock. What time do they dine? 
Eight. Here, hurry up, get out some- 


thing decent for me to wear down now 
before I dress for dinner.” 

He ran down the stairs, the long, lean 
globe-trotter, three steps at a time, like 
an impatient schoolboy, and was brought 
up short by confronting, in the great hall, 
Sargent’s idea of how Victoria Mortimer 
had looked at seventeen. In the dusky 
half-light the pure, creamy oval of the 
face gleamed like a pearl. The almost 
terrifying candor of the eyes was tem- 
pered deliciously by the funny little up- 
ward quirk of the eyebrows for which 
Nelson had learned to look in his long 
scrutiny of the photographs up-stairs. 
The mouth — so that was the color of 
those half open lips, the mere beauty of 
whose line had so— but what was he 
doing here, hanging around looking at a 
picture, even if it did show the soul of 
an angel with a sense of humor shining 
through the body of a young goddess? 

Nobody had appeared yet, and he 
started on a voyage of exploration, pass- 
ing rapidly through one great vacant 
room after another, hurrying over the 
veranda, gazing up at the high balcony 
from which he had first seen her lean 
like the Blessed Damozel, running across 
the wide terrace down the steps to the 
sunken garden, his eyes roving every- 
where at once. 

It was a long way from the house, near 
the great barn and duck-yard that he 
heard it, a sound that sent a shiver run- 
ning up his well-seasoned backbone—a 
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girl laughing! When he first caught sight 
of her, she was at the foot of the terrace 
steps, leaning over the stone balustrade 
above a little pond—a tall figure dressed 
in a piece of the sky, drowned in golden 
October sunshine, and laughing—laugh- 
ing till everything in the world was nine- 
teen and golden-haired and light-hearted 
with her. 

She stopped, on seeing the newcomer, 
and came toward him with words of 
apology, singularly unlike a goddess with 
the soul of an angel, and quite like any 
quiet, well-bred daughter welcoming a 
friend of her father’s. She hadn’t thought 
he would be down so soon, she told him, 
or she would have stayed in the house, 
and father had said she was to take care 
of him until the others got back from the 
tennis tournament, and please would he 
like to look around the grounds and see 
father’s wonderful poultry - fixings, or 
would he rather go back to the house 
and have a cup of tea? ; 

“T would rather laugh as you were 
doing than anything else in the world,” 
he said, blinking his eyes as if the sun 
were shining in them. 

She looked a little shy deprecation of 
his making fun of her, and said honestly : 

“Tt was silly, I know, but ducks are 
so killingly funny! ‘There was one, the 
old mother duck that runs this pen of 
young ones—well, she found a grass- 
hopper. She ran to get her lazy children 
up—those over there, lying so snuggled 
and comfy in the sun—oh, wait! Wait! 
Watch them! I do believe they are 
going to do it again!” 

They faced the duck-yard, breathless, 
and watched the grotesque creatures get 
clumsily to their feet at the summons of 
a self-important matron duck, and wad- 
dle hurriedly across the yard in single 
file, raising their yellow feet very high 
and setting them down very flat, like a 
file of German recruits. Victoria began 
to laugh again, and Nelson smiled in 
spite of his rapidly beating heart. The 
duck drew up her flock in parade forma- 
tion before a brown speck, which at this 
crisis developed wings and flew with a 
whir over the heads of the spectators 
into the grass beyond. Victoria shouted 
out a “Ha, ha, ha!” like a delighted 
child, and Nelson heard himself begin 
to laugh helplessly. 
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There was a moment’s pause as the dis- 
concerted ducklings cockéd round, bead- 
like eyes of astonishment upon the empty 
. Spot, and then, waggling their tails dis- 
gustedly, turned about with military pre- 
cision and retreated as they had come, 
shaking their heads sadly, with little 
sibilant whispers of grief, and rocking 
from side to side as the yellow toes rose 
and fell in unison. . 

“Tt’s the seventh time they've done 
exactly that same thing since I’ve stood 
here,” Victoria said, “and each time 
they’ve been just so hurt and surprised!” 
Then, looking up at her companion: 
“Oh, it’s nice of you to think they’re 
funny too. I Jove to laugh at animals, 
because you can be dead sure you’re not 
hurting their feelings.” 

The two walked along in silence for 
a moment through an innocent, golden 
world of sunshine and laughter and 
kindliness of heart which was an un- 
dreamed-of place of wonders to the much- 
traveled Nelson. He had a vision of 
himself as having spent his life in hurry- 
ing wearisomely through all the other 
spots on the globe in order to reach this 
final destination, frem which he would 
never stir again. He thought of all the 
thousand, thousand chances which might 
have swerved his course ever so little, so 
that he would have missed this end of 
all things. Then he looked at the bright 
vision beside him. 

“Why, Mr. Nelson!” cried Victoria. 
“You are as bad as I. You've laughed 
till there are tears in your eyes.” 

“Yes,” he confessed, ‘‘ there are, in- 
deed!” 

Nothing more happened on that day, 
being Friday. Of course, there was din- 
ner, but Victoria was put quite at the 
other end of the table, between an old 
admiral and a white-haired financier, to 
both of whom she devoted herself with a 
sweet assiduity which showed them to be 
old friends. Nelson’s dinner - neighbor 
was a lively, handsome girl, quite aware 
of her duty to fascinate the wealthy and 
distinguished Mr. Nelson; but the sight 
of Victoria’s gentle, friendly little air to 
the two old men made the other’s assert- 
ive attentions taste, as he told himself 
with some violence, like a copper cent 
with verdigris on it. When the men 
went up-stairs to the drawing-room the 
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tables were already set for bridge, and 
Victoria was at a distant table all the 
evening. 


IT. 


Next morning, the first of the guests 
to come down to breakfast was a long, 
lean, handsome man of thirty-odd, who 
asked, in a voice which tried to be casual, 
if any of the family were up. yet. 

“ Only Miss Victoria, sir, just coming 
in from a ride.” 

“What fun!” she cried a moment 
later, entering flushed and dewy. ‘‘ Why, 
I always have to breakfast alone. Isn’t 
this jolly?” 

So breakfast happened that day, being 
Saturday — a. breakfast of cheerful talk 
and laughter, and ambrosial substances 
vaguely guessed to be the broiled bacon, 
creamed potatoes, and coffee of ordinary 
days. They talked about riding, about 
motoring, about going to the theater, 
and, at the last, a good deal about music, 
of which, it seemed, Victoria was ex- 
tremely fond. 

“Will you sing for me?” asked Nel- 
son, panting a little with his excitement 
at having her quite to himself. 

“ Yes, I will, and now, too!” she said, 
springing to her feet and leading the 
way up-stairs to the deserted drawing- 
room. She sat down, still in her black 
habit, before the piano. “ll sing you 
the song of those ducks we saw yester- 
day!” 

There was a ripple of white fingers 
and tinkling notes, and then, in a con- 
tralto that sounded to Warren Nelson. 
like his dream of voices in heaven, she 
sang the following ditty: 


Oh, the King—of—France, 
He Aad ten thousand men. 
He marched them up the hill one day— 


This, very ringing and martial, with a 
long bugle-like call at the end. Then, very 
slowly, dropping down, solemnly down 
the scale from one deep bell-note to an- 
other: 


And—marched—them—down—again ! 


“The words, I confess, are old,” she 
said, looking at him with shining eyes; 
“but the music is strictly new and orig- 
inal, for I made it up myself while I 
was out riding just now to fit those pre- 
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posterous creatures. Those toes, those 
yellow, yellow toes!” 

Warren Nelson, experienced opera- 
goer and musical connoisseur, was about 
te make a fool of himself about a piece 
of “Mother Goose” nonsense, when some 
of the other guests drifted in, and the 
world turned black. 

This lethargy lasted, for him, until 
after dinner, when he was rewarded for 
again sitting far from Victoria by seeing 
her father lead her to the piano. A 
veracious chronicler must record that she 
wore a white lawn dress of extreme sim- 
plicity, but to one observer, at least, she 
was clothed about with palpable clouds 
of shimmering glory as she lifted her 
chin and shook out from her long, white 
throat one rollicking song after another. 
For all he knew, the level - headed, 
sophisticated man of the world might 
have been kneeling down in his well-cut 
dress trousers to express faintly his hum- 
ble thankfulness at being where he was, 
and not otherwhere, when he was brought 
to himself by Victoria’s saying: 

“Now I’m going to finish up with a 
song of my own composition, dedicated 
to il Signor Nelson!” 

She pushed the accompanist aside, took 
her seat at the piano, and, looking full 
at our dazzled hero, she repeated her re- 
markable performance of the morning. 
Poor Nelson went to bed, that night, 
positively reeling with pride that she had 
singled him out to have a little private 
joke with; and that was the end of 
Saturday. 

Ill 

Sunpay was the dullest of Saharas 
until dinner. Then Nelson found him- 
self beside Victoria, and for cap-sheaf to 
his good fortune he heard her say, with 
her good-humored, comfortable little air: 

“T asked to be put beside you. 1 
hope you don’t mind?” 

“ Now,” said Nelson to himself as he 
took his first spoonful of soup—‘ now 
or never, to let her know what manner 
of man you are.” 

He had tried to please before in his 
life; he knew the methods of dazzlingly 
appearing other than he was; but this 
was different. Frankly ignoring his 
neighbor on the other side, he devoted 
himself to Victoria, breaking through the 
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reserve of a lifetime, to talk to her as 
he never had to any one before, even to 
himself. He told her of his old hopes, of 
their failure and decline, of his black fear 
of what the future of a life like his might 
make him, of his ideas, of his ambition to 
do his best by the world, if he could but 
know what it was, of his need of help 
from a pure spirit ; of the hopes, the high 
hopes, which had.come to him of late, 
that he might yet do something worthy. 
He made no foolish, self-conscious ex- 
cuse that it was an extraordinary thing 
for him to do. He did not try to con- 
vince her, except than by his impassioned 
earnestness, that he had never done it 
before. He threw himself boldly upon 
the generosity which lay behind the clear 
eyes fixed so steadily on his, and he was 
rewarded at the end by seeing them quite 
soft and bright with unshed tears. 

Mrs. Mortimer stood up, marshaling 
her followers, and Victoria rose obe- 
diently. 

““T wish—I wish I could thank you,” 
she said in a low tone, “ for showing 
me that it needn’t make one miserable 
and hard to—to have seen how things 
really are in the world. It—it is won- 
derful to have you willing to talk to me 
as if—” 

“ Victoria!” said her mother with a 
mild accent of surprise; and there sat 
Nelson, his ears humming, and utterly 
alone with eight other men, exchanging 
the very latest anecdotes about the tan- 
gled matrimonial relationships of their 
world. 

After a long period of blankness there 
penetrated to his ears, in old Mortimer’s 
voice : 

“My future son-in-law’s mother has 
two living husbands, you know, besides 
her present one, and both of them spend 
considerable time around here, where she 
lives with Number Three. It’s killing 
to hear Georgie go on about it. He 
pretends he can’t remember for the life 
of him which is his real father!” 

A large, ice-cold band was applied 
about Nelson’s forehead,.so that it seemed 
as if he could not take in the meaning 
of the words. 

“T didn’t know you had two daugh- 
ters, Mortimer.” He heard a husky voice 
issuing from his lips make this remark. 

“No more have I,” said his host, 
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lighting a fresh cigar. ‘“‘ Victoria’s en- 
gaged to Georgie Allison.” Whatever 
was the expression on Nelson’s face, Vic- 
toria’s father took it for a lack of ap- 
preciation of Georgie; and he went on 
to explain, with a tinge of apology in 
his manner: “ Why, it’s a sort of boy- 
and-girl affair—been going on ever since 
Victoria was a schoolgirl. I sort: of 
thought she’d outgrow it, but she seems 
to think he’s all right still, so my wife 
and I don’t interfere. Georgie’s a rat 
tling good sort, you know, even if he is 
no high-brow, and he has plenty of the 
wherewithal.” 

And that is the end of Sunday. 

Monday began at the unheard-of hour 
of seven in the morning, when Grégoire 
woke with a start, to see his master, 
fully dressed, standing by his bed. His 
cry of alarm at the other’s haggard face 
_ was answered with a curt: 

“Hush! You'll waken the house. Get 
up and dress. The car is ready. We 
leave in fifteen minutes.” 

“ But, monsieur, I have telegraphed— 
as you said by your own words—to the 
Pellews that—” 

““QOh, confound the Pellews! We are 
going to take a steamer from New York 
to-morrow.” 

Grégoire sat up in bed, his respectable 
double chin quaking in agitation. 

“Why — mon dieu, why do we do 
that?” 

“ Because,” said the tall, pale man, 
striking one hand into the other and ad- 
dressing himself to himself grimly, 
“George Allison is my friend and my 
blood-kin.” 

At this lucid explanation Grégoire’s 
mouth dropped open. He began to dress 
in a stupefied silence, which he present- 
ly interrupted to cry out: 

“ But where do we go?” 

His master announced their destina- 
tion briefly. 

“We are going,” he said, “ away/” 


Iv 


WarreEN Netson had always said that 
there was no spot in the world which 
he could not reach in sixty days if he 
put his mind to it, but during the next 
two months he found that sixty days of 
almost incessant haste had apparently 
brought him not one foot nearer to the 
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destination he had announced to Gré- 
goire. That poor individual looked like 
a brother of the strictest order of monks, 
rather than a prosperous priest, so worn 
and distracted was he by the alternation 
of objectless loiterings in out-of-the-way 
places of extreme discomfort with insane, 
tushing flights nowhither. 

To the best of his recollection, his 
master had not opened his lips during 
the surging onward thrust of the ocean 
liner which had brought them to France. 
At Cherbourg, still without a word, he 
had climbed into the car and taken the 
steering-wheel in his own hands, and 
Grégoire had shuddered and swallowed 
hard to see the poplar-trees lining the 
road to Paris flash by like telegraph- 
poles. In the outskirts of Alengon they 
were arrested and fined for speeding. 
Nelson paid the heavy fine without a 
protest, and resumed exactly the same 
tate of speed. They were not going to 
Paris, Grégoire guessed, at the southerly 
turns of the whirlwind in which he rode, 
but he dared not ask. They went through 
Tours like a clown through a paper hoop, 
bursting out into the country beyond like 
a thunderbolt, and swinging into the 
long white road to Limoges. 

At an overnight stop in little Bellac, 
Grégoire took his courage in his two 
hands and asked for permission to visit 
an old aunt who lived near by. His 
master nodded an absent assent as he 
sank into a chair beneath the leafless 
grape-arbor in the inn courtyard. Gré- 
goire found him in exactly the same atti- 
tude two hours later. 

“Tf. you please, monsieur, when do we 
start on?” he asked guardedly. 

Nelson looked at the man as if he had 
planned to spend the rest of his life in 
Bellac. 

“We stay here, to be sure. This 
place is as good as another.” 

For an instant Grégoire experienced 
the sensation of.a rider whose horse has 
stopped in mid gallop, but even in that 
moment his soul exalted itself in thank- 
fulness. He feared to speak lest he 
break the spell, but after a week’s abso- 
lute tranquillity his tongue was unloosed 
for very joy. He came back from mass 
on Sunday morning fairly licking his 
whiskers in satisfaction with the world. 

“Does monsieur know that this is the 
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country of my youth?” he asked. “I 
meet all my old friends as not in years 
before. It was certainly God Himself 
who directed monsieur to stop here, and 
not elsewhere! ”’ 

“You are on good terms with God, 
it appears!” 

This was almost the first remark which 
monsieur had addressed to Grégoire since 
the beginning of this astonishing pas- 
sage in their lives, and Grégoire was 
pleased. 

““T hope we are good friends, God and 
I,” he said modestly, and from peace 
and security swept fatally on to destruc- 
tion with the words: ‘It is my old aunt 
who has conceived such a respect for the 
person of monsiteur that she promises 
herself the honor to present him with a 
brace of her best ducks.” 

“ Ducks?” said the American, 
ting up. 

“But yes, monsieur.. She raises the 
best ducks in all the country around— 
white ducks, fat ducks—of a drollness! 
With yellow feet! You should see them 
raising high those yellow feet, and all 
in single file like—”’ 

Warren Nelson turned pale, 
thrust his fingers into his ears. 

“Get the car ready to start in an 
hour’s time.” ; 

They had swooped down on Mar- 
seilles like chain lightning by the time 
Grégoire could catch his breath, and the 
car was skimming like a swallow along 
the Riviera before he had finished tear- 
ing his gray hairs at every pause in their 
flight, and crying aloud in futile self- 
excuse : 


sit- 


and 


“How could I have known? But 
ducks! Mon dieu, why ducks?” 
Italy was a nightmare. When they 


were halted by the sea at Brindisi, Gré- 
goire .looked back at the country and 
shook his fist at it, and then at the car, 
which was left in storage at this point. 

“Be thou eternally: accursed, thou 
mad drop of runaway quicksilver!” 
Such were the words coming from the 
pseudo-ecclesiastical lips of Grégoire the 
outraged. 

From Brindisi to Corinth their little 
ship wallowed in a storm, in which the 
wretched Grégoire hoped to die; but he 
was saved to the worse fate of ten days 
in an execrable hotel at Corinth, wait- 
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ing for a chance-found, ill-smelling coast 
steamer, which landed them at Port Said. 
Here the hotel at which they waited aim- 
less days of misery made the one in Cor- 
inth seem like a glimpse of paradise, and 
Grégoire all but wept for gratitude when 
they boarded a large and decent P. and 
O. bound for Bombay. 

During this passage the unhappy 
man’s dazed brain might have resumed 
its normal state, except for a growing 
fear that his master was losing his 
mind. He walked the long decks heav- 
ily and incessantly, day in and day out, 
although he fairly staggered in fatigue. 
When he. went down to his own cabin’ 
at night he left his master hurrying 
feverishly up and down, and when he 
crept timorously up in the morning, the 
weary, irregular footstep was the first 
sound he caught. 

“What will befall us in Bombay?” 
was the silent question addressed by 
Grégoire to an unheeding universe. 

It was perhaps not so unheeding as it 
seemed, for what befell them at Bombay 
was the reassuring coincidence of meet- 
ing, on the wharf, an old acquaintance 
of Nelson’s, a habitué of the same clubs, 
a friend of all Nelson’s friends. The 
two greeted each other with the unsur- 
prised calm of men used to meeting ac- 
quaintances everywhere. 

“ Goin’ round, I suppose?” asked the 
other American, as they sat on Nelson’s 
trunk, waiting for Grégoire to look up 
a lost piece of baggage. 

Nelson nodded. 

“So’m I. Tryin’ to beat my own 
record, - Started from Chicago on a bet. 
Saw a lot of the fellows in Chicago left 
over after the endurance race.” He ‘be- 
gan to laugh. ‘Say, Nelson, whom do 
you think I saw there but Georgie Alli- 
son? You know him?” 

‘“A cousin of mine.” 

“Well, then, you'll see the joke. I’ve 
been laughin’ about it all the way out. 
He’s gone and made the most double 
and twisted fool of himself!” 

“* Automobiles? ” 

“ Naw, naw; that would be nothin’ 
new. No, sir; women! Do you figure 
Georgie as a gay Lothario a whole lot? 
Georgie!” 

Nelson turned a dark purple. 

“ What's he done?” 
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“ Done? He’s mixed it up enough to 
turn a professional juggler’s head. Lis- 
ten! He was engaged, it seems, to a 
blonde, back in his own set—old affair, 
always known each other, goin’ to get 
married when they got around to it— 
all that sort of thing, don’t you know. 
Well, out in Chicago, Georgie met up 
with a brunette show-girl who, to his 
eye, knocked the spots off the blonde. 
Georgie was wild, and beat it back to 
the first girl to see if there was a show 
of kicking loose. Then, bless you, didn’t 
the blonde throw up her hat for joy, so 
to speak, at his first word?—told him 
she’d just realized she didn’t care enough 
about him to marry him, and sent him 
piking back to Chicago. But when he 
got there — pst, bang! Georgie was too 
late. The brunette had married her 
manager, and there was the poor old fat- 
head fallen flat. Say, can’t you see him 
from here—old, red-faced Georgie- 
Porgie, puffin’ and blowin’ like a whale! 
But that’s not all. Wait! He hadn't 
mixed it enough even yet, it seems. 
Then, by gad! doesn’t it come over him 
that the blonde was the one he wanted 
after all, so behold Georgie hot-foot- 
ing it back to the Berkshires. But the 
blonde won’t look at him through a 
telescope! Georgie has to start all over 
again from the beginnin’, and they do 
say he— Hold on a minute, I see the 
man I’m down here lookin’ for! So 
long—sée you later!” 


Vv 


GREGOIRE, returning, flushed and vic- 
torious, with the traveling-bag, found a 
man obviously, patently, openly insane 
—a long, lean man executing a double 
shuffle of excitement as he rummaged 
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through a satchel for the folders of va- 
rious steamship companies. 

“Tt has come!” said Grégoire to him- 
self, and prepared for the worst. 

“All right, Grégoire, set it down, 
and run, get passage back to England, 
double quick! The office is on the 
wharf, as I remember it.” 

Grégoire put his burden down, and 
faced his master in pale desperation. 

“MM. Nelsong, 1 must know where we 
go, or I die!” 

Nelson stopped for an instant his 
frantic search through a list of steamer 
sailings, to look at his old servant in the 
most evidently sincere surprise at his 
ignorance. 

“Where are we going? Where, in 
Heaven’s name, should we be going but 
to the Berkshire Hills?” 

For once in his exemplary career, Gré- 
goire was goaded to disrespect. 

“ Of course!” he cried bitterly. “‘ We 
have come half around the world like 
demons let loose, precisely in order to 


go back to our starting-place. Natu- 
rally!” 
Nelson looked affectionately upon 


Grégoire’s agitation, even smiling as he 
had not for these past sixty days. 

“Why, yes; like the King of France, 
you know!” In the midst of astonished 
natives and impassive Britons, he sud- 
denly broke into song. ‘“‘ He had ten 
thousand men!’ That’s you, Greggy! 
‘He marched them up the hill one day!’ 
To Bombay, Grégoire, mon petit frére 


—it even rimes, you notice! ‘ And 
marched them down again!’” He be- 
gan to laugh huskily. ‘“ And now stir 
your rheumatic old stumps! If you 


think we've hurried before, why, now— 
‘And marched them down again!’ ” 


